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The Burma Translation Society 


SETH SPAULDING 


Try imagine the United States 
today per cent all its printed 
materials—both technical and general 
—were some language other than 
English. Imagine that American uni- 
versities could teach only foreign 
language, largely because the in- 
adequacy the local language deal 
with technical concepts. Imagine that 
foreign language were the admin- 
istrative tongue the country, al- 
though per cent the people 
could speak only English. Imagine 
that contemporary printed materials 
(other than periodical literature) 
were not available per cent 
the population the language that 
they could understand. Such was the 
situation Burma just eleven years 
ago. 

Just eleven years ago, Burma 
achieved independence. 
fore independence, the man who was 
destined Prime Minister for most 
the first eleven years Burma’s 


SETH SPAULDING has been Senior Adviser 
the Burma Translation Society for the past 
five years. specialist fundamental educa- 
tion and educational media, leader the 
team American advisers who have been 
assisting the Society with its development pro- 
gram made possible Ford Foundation 
grant which administered the ITE. 
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existence realized that his country 
could not exist independent na- 
tion without up-to-date modern 
literature her own language. 
meet this need, the Honorable 
formed the Burma Translation So- 
ciety August 1947. His immediate 
objective was create organiza- 
tion that could begin translating 
world knowledge into Burmese that 
could available the people 
Burma. 

would somewhat misleading 
say that that time there had 
been literature Burmese. But 
the literature that existed was largely 
religious nature, supplemented 
later years torrent political 
material. And even from the early 
days Burmese literature, there had 
been translations religious litera- 
ture from other languages. For sev- 
eral hundred years the main transla- 
tion was from Pali, the traditional 
sacred language Buddhism, into 
Burmese. The daughter King The- 
ingathu translated from Pali into 
Burmese some religious writings de- 
scribing the sufferings life. Her 
work may still seen 700-year-old 
stone slabs temples Pagan. 

But modern times there arose 
the need for the Burmese people 
understand the cultural lore the 
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western nations. The Burma Transla- 
tion Society was the first well-backed 
attempt satisfy this need. 

Since 1947, when the embryonic So- 
ciety had only few staff members and 
small budget, has grown 
organization that today employs more 
than 450 people and has annual 
budget more than lakhs (one mil- 
lion The functions 
have broadened until today pub- 
lishes, manufactures and markets each 
year more than six million trade books, 
textbooks, reference books and other 
book material all 
fields and for all levels the reading 
audience. has book list more 
than 250 titles and probably one the 
largest printing plants devoted the 
manufacture books Southeast 
Asia. 

Visitors passing through Rangoon 
are usually given brief tour the 
Burma Translation Society buildings. 
the outskirts Rangoon, large 
compound includes edi- 
torial building, two large press build- 
ings, modern production office, sev- 
eral godowns (warehouses) and 
outdoor theatre where the Society con- 
ducts cultural shows and talks during 
the dry season. four-story modern 
building central Rangoon houses 
the retail salesroom, marketing offices, 
large auditorium, the largest Bur- 
mese-English language library Bur- 
ma, children’s library and adminis- 
trative offices. 

Starting essentially translating 
society, the BTS has now become 
true publishing house with wide va- 
riety functions. More than per 
cent its publishing program now 
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consists original works Burmese 
authors. 

The book. list includes the largest 
offering school textbooks any pub- 
lisher Burma (virtually monopoly 
this year) university textbook pro- 
gram designed make Burmese texts 
all university subjects available 
1960; monthly magazine 128 
pages; fourteen-volume Burmese Pic- 
tured Encyclopaedia; thirty-one vol- 
ume Popular Science Encyclopaedia, 
and trade-books for all reading audi- 
ences. The Society also publishes 
People’s Handbook Series, highly-illus- 
trated, with very simple text, for adults 
limited reading ability, which sells 
for the equivalent five cents; 
People’s Handbook Short-Story 
Series pages, highly-illustrated, 
which sells for ten cents; People’s 
Book Short-Novel Series, which sells 
for twenty cents; program forty- 
cent books for the more sophisticated 
reading groups; and two five-cent Chil- 
dren’s Series, one for younger children 
(ages four eight) and one for older 
children (ages nine fourteen) 

The Society also 
adult education extension courses. For 
the past two years has sponsored 
and administered School Journal- 
ism. The faculty composed lead- 
ing journalists and publishers Bur- 
ma, and the head the school 
selected the Burma Journalists’ As- 
sociation which cooperates closely with 
the Society this venture. 

addition, the Society involved 
various educational and cultural 
activities other than publishing. Each 
year gives literary awards the best 
Burmese novel, the best translation 
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The Burma Translation Society plans its publishing program meet the reading public’s needs 
and interests determined interviews and studies conducted the Research Division. 


great book, the best book the belles 
lettres and the best work any sub- 
ject general knowledge. These 
awards have proved important 
stimulant the production “New 
Life” literature, which goes hand 
hand with the culture that 
independent and sovereign country. 
Also significant the program 
develop Burmese literature all fields 
modern thought the 
more specialists various subject areas 
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meet each Saturday afternoon agree 
Burmese equivalents foreign 
terms. The equivalents are then cata- 
logued and regularly published. 

The Research Division, es- 
tablished 1955, continuously helps 
the Society evaluate its work and car- 
ries communications studies de- 
signed help the editors and sales 
better understand the various 
reading audiences Burma. date, 
more than two dozen research studies 
having with the Society’s pro- 
gram have been completed. 
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The Burma .Translation Society per- 
forms all the functions true pub- 
lishing house. Here the editors discuss 
covers for future releases the Peo- 
Handbook Series. 
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This two-color press one the seven 
large letterpresses owned the Society 
which also has two large offset presses. 


The equipment, including 

this gang stitcher for assembling and 
binding books, was provided TCA, 
the Ford Foundation and large part 

the Society itself. 


Delivery BTS books from the print- 

ing plant distribution points 

made via both BTS trucks and local 
trishawmen. 


People’s Handbooks are displayed 
lines string village store. Display 
racks are only now being introduced. 


People’s Handbooks reach their desti- 
nation village household where 
they provide the whole family with 
good reading minimum price. 
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1957 and 1958, the Society gave 
courses book publishing, marketing 
and commercial art. These courses, 
which were open the public, were 
attended mostly people the trade 
and were directed the ad- 
visory team. 

cooperation with the Ministry 
Union Culture, the Society also spon- 
sors talks and shows the outdoor 
theatre the Prome Road grounds. 
Often, many 1,000 people attend 
these events which have become Fri- 
day evening highlight 
cultural life. These open-air perform- 
ances are held weekly from early No- 
vember until the advent the mon- 
soons May. 

The Society holds the enviable posi- 
tion being quasi-governmental 
private non-profit organization, man- 
aged Council composed the 
leading educators and professionals 
the country. This Council, with 
lishing, has been eager seek advice 
and assistance from abroad. One its 
early observations was that good books 
cannot produced without adequate 
printing facilities. Accordingly, the 
early the United States govern- 
ment under TCA agreement with 
Burma, provided the Society with 
some $163,000 worth printing equip- 
ment and printing adviser who 
helped set the beginnings the 
Society’s present printing plant. The 
Society later added much its own 
equipment and the buildings house 
it. 

1953, the Society asked the Ford 
Foundation send adviser help 
them evaluate their publishing pro- 


gram and help plan their future 
program. The Foundation, seeing that 
the Society had unique potential for 
meeting the broad-range need for edu- 
cational materials Burma, reacted 
favorably this request. 

was the adviser selected work 
with the Society beginning 1954. 
that time, the Society did not know 
exactly what help expected and the 
Foundation did not know what future 
assistance could Shortly after 
reached Burma, the Society asked 
develop ten-year program for 
translating and publishing books en- 
compassing world knowledge, the 
theory that world knowledge would 
thus accessible the people Bur- 
the end ten years. advisory 
task these few months 1954 was 
convince the Society that ency- 
clopaedic list translated titles would 
add relatively little the disburse- 
ment knowledge among the people 
and that the books would reach 
audience too small justify the tre- 
mendous cost the program. 

Early 1955, the Society convened 
Educational Publications Study 
Group which met for three months 
explore the problem educating the 
masses through publications. Partici- 
pants the Study Group included 
executives the Burma Translation 
Society and representatives from more 
than dozen government ministries 
and departments. These meetings 
stimulated new publications programs 
several the ministries and the 
Study Group ultimately drew speci- 
fications for what are now the Burma 
Translation People’s Hand- 
book Series and the Society’s Research 
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Division. The Society began realize 
that could not arbitrarily decide 
what academic knowledge impor- 
tant the people and then publish 
books these subjects; had first 
consider the needs, abilities and inter- 
ests the various reading audiences 
and then publish books appropriate 
for each audience. 

Also during this period, the Society 
began produce more and more 
school textbooks and the government 
began work closely with the BTS 
textbook matters. The BTS now pro- 
duces more textbooks for school use 
than all other 
combined. The government 
BTS, course, suggest that private 
publishers can put 
which can compete quality with 
BTS books, much the better. 

Although the Society this time 
owned and operated printing equip- 
ment, printing production remained 
problem. Poor printing management 
and the lack production, art and lay- 
out facilities made printing and book 
production hit-or-miss affair. 1955, 
the Society requested the aid 
Unesco Printing Production Adviser, 
who arrived early 1956 and com- 
pleted his work last August. During 
his stay with the Society, many the 
printing production problems were 
solved the creation new Pro- 
duction Office which now manages the 
printing plant business-like basis. 

the Society’s textbook work in- 
creased and its programs other areas 
expanded, became apparent that 
specialized help was also needed 
layout, design, marketing and research 
and that the Society’s printing equip- 
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ment was insufficient produce the 
necessary quality and quantity ma- 
terial. May 1956, proposal for 
three and one-half year developmental 
program was presented the Ford 
Foundation, which granted the Soci- 
ety’s request for $600,000 with approxi- 
mately one-third the money ear- 
marked for advisory services, one-third 
for overseas training for local staff, and 
one-third for equipment for the print- 
ing, marketing and editorial divisions. 

late 1956, arrangements were 
completed for the Institute Interna- 
tional Education administer the 
Ford Foundation-sponsored program, 
and team four American advisers 
arrived Rangoon early 1957. The 
Marketing Adviser, Will Rogers, 
leave from Select Magazines; the Re- 
search Adviser, David White, Pro- 


The BTS offices downtown Rangoon. 


fessor Journalism Boston Uni- 
versity, and the Art Adviser, Bill Arm- 
strong, Assistant Professor Art 
the University Wisconsin. con- 
tinued Senior Adviser. 

During their terms Burma, 
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through training courses open non- 
BTS personnel and through personal 
contact, the Art and Research Advisers 
introduced new concepts what peo- 
ple can and will read Burma and 
how design books that are attractive, 
effective and saleable. The Art Ad- 
viser and the Research Adviser have 
now terminated their assignments after 
having established full-fledged art and 
layout and research divisions. The 
work both these men will have 
long-term effect Burmese publish- 
ing general well the pro- 
gram the BTS. The Research Divi- 
sion continues open new vistas for 
the Burmese publishing world ex- 
ploring new markets and investigating 
the reading habits and abilities the 
various audiences. The Art Division 
continues demonstrate how attrac- 
tive books can reproduced low 
cost training artists the tech- 
niques book design and the prep- 
aration art and reproduction. 
During the first year his assign- 
ment, the Marketing Adviser com- 
pletely revised and brought date 
the business procedures and practices 
the Marketing Division. These 
changes made possible greatly-ex- 
panded marketing program designed 
place BTS books before the maxi- 
mum potential audience. This year, 
the Society has nearly doubled the in- 
come volume trade business realized 
over similar period last year. 

own chief concern has been the 
editorial program, along with the gen- 
eral administration the grant pro- 
gram, the training program and the 
equipment program. The major new 
editorial program has been the Peo- 


ple’s Handbook Series for adults 
limited reading ability. This series 
picture books began publication 
1958 with total print order 75,000 
copies six titles every two months. 
The program now produces more than 
120,000 copies six titles every two 
months and 1959, when 
gram will monthly basis, five 
titles with total print order nearly 
100,000 copies will printed each 
month. addition popular sale, 
several thousand copies each title 
are being purchased the Mass Edu- 
cation Council and the Education De- 
partment the Burma Army. 

These highly-illustrated picture 
books for adults are written Bur- 
ma’s best fiction authors consulta- 
tion with the Society’s editors. Each 
story designed incorporate worth- 
while information health, agricul- 
ture, practical economics, civics, recre- 
ation and general culture. The story 
the thing, however, and informational 
content planned only after the plot 
determined. 

The People’s Handbooks are achiev- 
ing the widest distribution any pop- 
ular book ever published Burma 
and come the closest meeting the 
original objective the BTS, the edu- 
cation the masses the people. 

During the past two years the BTS 
development program has demon- 
strated that more than exchange per- 
sons necessary developing up-to- 
date specialized programs and services 
overseas areas. Organizational facil- 
ities cannot developed trainees 
who have just returned from abroad 
and who are inexperienced admin- 
istration and program planning. Over- 
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The American Advisory Team: David White, Will Rogers, the author and Bill Armstrong. 


seas training personnel must ac- 
companied advisory services and ad- 
visory services must accompanied 
funds purchase necessary equip- 
ment time incorporate into 
the new program development. The 
marshalling and coordinating train- 
ing, advisory and equipment services 
task which requires unit ap- 
proach and cannot handled piece- 
meal. 

The Burma Translation Society pro- 
gram has been significant case study 
how achieve the most concen- 
trating effort one program. 
though 1959 and 1960 the BTS 
sending some men the United 
States for training book publishing 
and printing, few these men will 
leave Burma while there still spe- 
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cialized adviser Rangoon give on- 
the-spot assistance. And these trainees 
will not expected establish or- 
ganization when they return. This will 
already have been done with them 
adviser with specialized experience 
and advanced training. Similarly, the 
advisory team will not simply have left 
recommendations for equipment 
purchased; the equipment has been 
provided for grant funds covering 
the over-all program. 

coordinated approach any one 
program also enhanced when one 
backstopping organization takes full 
responsibility for the entire program. 
Only too often there are conflicts be- 
tween well-meaning advisers sent 
advise the same organization from dif- 
ferent UN, philanthropic and 
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government-supported groups. 
The administration such back- 


stopping program involves number 
problems. First all, recruiting 
advisers for specialized posts difficult 
beyond all expectation. Although spe- 
cialists the academic world are often 
able and willing take one-or two- 
year leave absence undertake 
advisory post, top-level people the 
commercial world are rarely willing 
so. However, much the de- 
velopment needed many countries 
abroad requires the advisory service 
people non-academic fields. How 
can acceptable people found and re- 
cruited? Once qualified people are 
found, how can they screened for 
adaptability foreign working condi- 
tions and the peculiar exigencies 
advisory post where direct ad- 
ministrative responsibility required? 

Although the general prevailing phi- 
losophy that advisers should take 
administrative responsibility, some ad- 
visers have felt that they can get most 
accomplished they take such re- 
sponsibility. The nature the posi- 
tion perhaps determines the degree 
involvement actual administrative 
operations, but seems that the most 
can accomplished when the adviser 
administers through competent 
counterpart who will responsible 
for continuing the program after the 
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adviser has left. Again, intelligent di- 
rection the program needed, lest 
adviser spend the larger portion 
his assignment attempting decide 
what his function should be. 

the educational media field, 
which publishing part, there 
need for center accumulate inter- 
national experience, initiate inde- 
pendent research the field, mar- 
shall the resources necessary back- 
stop programs like the BTS and 
train people from abroad 
planning abroad media fields. 
present, all media work assisted 
groups overseas compartment- 
alized and dependent limited re- 
sources. Should center established, 
the experience organizations like 
the BTS can useful. 

The IIE has rallied excep- 
tional task backstopping the Bur- 
Translation Society. The Advisory 
Team has directed the program the 
field, has kept the BTS touch 
with educators and publishers through 
Advisory Team Newsletter and has 
managed the program training 
expeditious manner. This example 
Ford Foundation-IIE-BTS-Burmese 
government cooperation may 
unique, but feel has laid the 
groundwork for successful develop- 
ment similar media programs the 
future. 
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Education Israel 


DAVID WODLINGER 


The existence the State Israel 
inextricably bound with Jewish 
education during the two millenia 
the dispersion following the destruc- 
tion the Jewish State Titus 
the year A.D. The religious educa- 
tion the Jewish exiles emphasized 
the vision the return and the 
revival which has now become real- 
ity. the light the circumstances 
which preceded and followed the es- 
tablishment the State Israel, edu- 
cation will probably one the most 
important forces determining its fu- 
ture character. Education was and 
the very basis the building Israel. 
This new-old nation which has con- 
tributed much civilization faces 
many grave problems, one which 
its particularly complex educational 
situation. The solutions finds will 
have implications for other underde- 
veloped countries. 

There were always some Jewish in- 
habitants Palestine during the dis- 
persion and their numbers increased 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth centuries result 


DAVID WODLINGER Director IIE’s 
Department for Europe. visited Israel last 
spring his capacity Director the 
Fulbright program for IIE. 
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the settlement pilgrims and 
pietists from Europe. However, the 
modern movement resettlement did 
not begin until the latter part the 
nineteenth century. The pioneer Zi- 
onists gave purpose and direction 
education and made serve the idea 
national unity. Their agricultural 
settlements, established well before the 
first Zionist Congress Basle 1897, 
laid the foundations for the social and 
political philosophies the present 
State. 

After the collapse the Ottoman 
Empire 1918, the League Nations 
placed Palestine under British manda- 
tory government. When the Palestine 
administration established its Depart- 
ment Education 1920, recog- 
nized the well-established Hebrew 
school system responsibility the 
Jewish population and placed the na- 
tional Hebraic-type schools the cate- 
gory privately-maintained institu- 
tions, along with missionary and 
private schools. Since they were sup- 
ported voluntary contributions, 
these schools reflected the trends 
the three dominant ideologies the 
Zionist movement expressed the 
Religious, the General Zionist and the 
Labor factions. Trade and technical 
schools, agricultural schools and teach- 
ers seminaries also came into being. 
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Higher education was represented 
the Institute Technology which had 
been established Haifa 1912. The 
Hebrew University, for which founda- 
tion stones were laid 1918, was in- 
augurated 1925. 

When the State Israel was estab- 
lished May 14, 1948, inherited 
the existing Jewish educational 
tem which included kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, trade 
and technical schools, agricultural col- 
with total students. The 
influx immigrants soon doubled the 
population and tripled the school age 
population. Two important laws were 
passed: the Compulsory Education Act 
1949 and the State Education Bill 
1953. The former provided for free 
compulsory education for all children 
religion, race sex and utilized the 
existing separatist voluntary schools 
which were henceforth jointly 
supported the State and local 
education authorities. This enactment 
brought Arab and new immigrant chil- 
dren into the schools and facilities had 
provided for them quickly. im- 
posed heavy burdens the budget 
and created painful shortages 
schools and teachers. The law also pro- 
vided that children from who 
had not completed elementary educa- 
tion before immigrating Israel were 
obliged attend the free special eve- 
ning schools complete their ele- 
mentary studies. 

The State Education Act 1953 
unified the elementary education sys- 
tem under the supervision the Min- 
istry Education and abolished the 


ical parties bodies. This law defines 
the aims education which include 
the acquisition cultural values, love 
homeland and loyalty the State, 
manual and pioneer training and 
“striving for society built 
dom, equality, tolerance, mutual as- 
sistance and love mankind.” 

addition, provision was made for 
private schools operate outside the 
network State schools, the cur- 
ricula, teaching standards 
ings are approved the Ministry 
Education. Such schools are eligible 
for financial assistance. 

When Israel was established, the 
Jewish population stood 650,000. 
Two-thirds this number had entered 
the country after the rise Hitler 
1933. Since 1948 more than one mil- 
lion immigrants and refugees have en- 
tered Israel. They come from some 
countries and speak more than 
languages dialects, but the main 
streams are from Central and Eastern 
Europe, and the Moslem 
North Africa and Asia. Linguistic and 
cultural absorption the new immi- 
grants imperative for the achieve- 
ment national unity. The expansion 
the Hebrew revival which charac- 
terized the schools the Zionist pio- 
neers was seen the only means 
that end. 1948 Hebrew 
dominant language the country and 
all walks life. This language 
prayer and learning spoken nowhere 
else the world regarded the 
link between the Jewish past, present 
and future, providing common de- 
nominator and bond between the new 
and the old immigrants. Large scale 
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The new campus the Israel Institute Technology covers 300 acres the slopes Mount Carmel. 
More than 3,000 students are enrolled the Technion and its affiliated Technical High School. 


fundamental and continuing educa- 
tion for illiterates and for those not 
knowing Hebrew under way 
throughout the country. Many types 
courses for adults are conducted 
government agencies, local authorities, 
labor organizations and voluntary 
groups. Newcomers the professional 
classes are usually given intensive six- 
month courses Hebrew. most 
important and effective the adult 
education processes is, however, im- 
parted the Israeli army. All young 
men and women are conscripted for 
two years. They receive training 
defense and trades and skills, and, 
the same time, the case new im- 
migrants, they are taught Hebrew 
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vernacular. many the soldiers 
the army represents the gateway 
citizenship modern democratic 
society. 

The free kindergarten and element- 
ary schools also play important role 
integrating the immigrant children, 
and through them, their parents, into 
Hebrew language and Israeli culture. 
Since there are more than small 
communities with populations under 
500, has been necessary establish 
regional elementary schools, which 
now serve more than 250 communities. 
The problem secondary education 
serious these areas because the 
limited resources the local authori- 
ties. However, regional secondary 
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schools are being developed for such 
communities. 

The educational needs the 213,- 
000 Arabs Israel have also been rec- 
ognized. 1956-57, 29,000 Arab chil- 
dren were receiving free education 
110 Arab schools. The standard 


The Dead Sea Scrolls are major attraction 
the Hebrew University museum. 


teaching the Arab schools has been 
brought the level other schools 
the country. Reforms have been in- 
troduced Arab education such 
the abolition corporal punishment, 
the participation the community 
the costs education and the intro- 
duction co-education the small 
schools. About per cent the 
school-age Arab boys Israel and 
least per cent the girls attend 
school. This percentage said 
higher than any Moslem country. 
The four-year secondary high 
schools for which tuition must paid 


are modeled the European gym- 
nasia and 1956-57 had enroll- 
ment that year, 11,000 
youths were enrolled secondary ag- 
ricultural and trade schools under the 
control the Ministries Agricul- 
ture and Labor respectively and 12,000 
youths from were studying 
special classes for young workers. The 
government and local authorities 
through direct grants and tuition 
scholarships aid the three types sec- 
ondary schools that fees are held 
minimum. the conclusion the 
studies most secondary school pupils 
take the matriculation examinations 
the Ministry Education. 

Teacher training provided 
some teachers’ seminaries offering 
two-year course study beyond the 
matriculation certificate. Graduates 
these seminaries are qualified for ele- 
mentary teaching. Teachers second- 
ary schoois must hold university 
degree. Since 1952 the School Educa- 
tion the Hebrew University has 
offered three-year program leading 
for elementary teaching. expected 
that soon the acute teacher short- 
age eased the two-year program 
the teachers’ seminaries will ex- 
panded correspond with that the 
university. The university also offers 
five-year course leading the mas- 
ter’s degree certification for sec- 
ondary school teachers. 

Higher education provided 
mainly three institutions. The Is- 
rael Institute Technology (the 
Technion) the oldest institution 
higher learning Israel. Enrolled 
there are 2,000 students civil, me- 
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chanical and electrical engineering, 
sciences and architecture, and more 
than 100 advanced graduate students. 
The teaching staff numbers 457. ad- 
dition, there under its supervision 
nautical school which trains officers 
and technical personnel for the grow- 
ing merchant marine. General Dori, 
engineer, president the Technion. 

The Weizmann Institute Science 
Rehovot was founded 1944 but 
already world renowned 
graduate institution for basic and 
applied research biological 
sciences, electronics, optics, nuclear 
physics, polymer and isotope research, 
geophysics and organic chemistry. Its 
equipment and standards are com- 
parable those the most advanced 
European American research cen- 
receives graduate students limited 
numbers. Dr. Abba Eban, Israeli Am- 
bassador the United States, has re- 
cently been appointed president the 
Institute. 

The crown the educational system 
Israel the Hebrew University, lo- 
cated the Judean Hills outside Jeru- 
salem. Cut off from its Mt. Scopus 
campus, now Jordan, the university 
was obliged build new one. Arabs 
and Druses are included the en- 
rollment students, many 
whom finance their education part- 
time work the university else- 
where. The university has teaching 
730 and 350 research workers. 
offers undergraduate training the 
humanities, which include Jewish and 
Arabic studies, and mathematics, 
the sciences and agriculture its 
School Agriculture which located 
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Rehovot. Graduate 
training offered the humanities, 
law, medicine, pharmacy, dentistry 
and social work. The university main- 
tains museums archaeology, botany, 
zoology and geology and its Mount Sco- 
pus library the largest the Middle 
East. The exhibit the Dead Sea 
Scrolls one the attractions the 
university museum. The president 
Dr. Benjamin Mazar, archaeologist 
and historian. 

There are also other institutions for 
higher studies. Bar Ilan University 
Bnei Brak near Tel Aviv, under- 
graduate American-type college sup- 
ported orthodox Jews, which aims 
synthesize traditional Judaism and 
modern science. Tel Aviv University 
which municipally-supported in- 
stitution, offers work economics, ac- 
counting, journalism, administration, 
political science and law. old and 
distinguished school arts and crafts 
Jerusalem the Bezalel School 
which offers courses applied arts. 
Conservatories music exist the 
principal cities and nursing schools are 
attached the principal hospitals. 

Because the early settlers Israel 
were Europeans high intellectual 
standards, the education system which 
has developed essentially European 
and Western. English, French and 
Arabic are taught the Hebrew 
schools, and the Arab schools, Eng- 
lish and Hebrew are required subjects. 
The government’s policy western- 
ize and integrate the Middle Eastern 
immigrants. Recognition given 
the customs and values which charac- 
terize their cultures and which would 
enrich the new and still evolving Is- 
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raeli culture. Despite extraordinary 
pressures and limitations, Israeli edu- 
cators are succeeding with remarkable 
imagination, energy and dedication 
transforming quickly 
speaking babel tongues into Is- 
raelis who feel strong sense iden- 
tification with their new homeland 
and countrymen. 


Student workers helped construct build- 
ings the new Hebrew University campus. 


economic difficulties 
common underdeveloped areas yet 
supports social welfare and edu- 
cational system that greatly strains its 
limited resources struggles for eco- 
nomic viability. addition, must 
live state armed truce with hos- 
tile neighboring countries and 
heavily burdened defense expen- 
ditures. 

Accordingly, the educational system 
operates framework which 
unique. There great sense urg- 
ency. the same time, there confi- 
dence and optimism combined with 
imagination and energy. Education 


must serve multitude purposes. 
must train retrain the majority 
its adult immigrants, many whom 
are illiterate. must educate all 
them the use Hebrew. Vocational 
and agricultural training must share 
priorities with general education seen 
necessary for the creation en- 
lightened citizenry democracy 
the twentieth century. 

Economic and technical assistance 
from the United States, along with 
German reparations, have been 
great value developing industry and 
national income that Israel can hope 
achieve economic viability. Amer- 
ican specialists have worked with Is- 
raeli technicians agriculture, irriga- 
tion, industry, transportation, mineral 
and oil development, public adminis- 
tration, health, housing, education and 
other projects. More than per cent 
technical assistance was the 
field education. Since 1952, 317 Is- 
raelis have been sent the United 
States for training fields from public 
health nursing town planning, bak- 
ing police traffic control, fire control 
work atomic reactors. The mu- 
tual endeavor Israel and the United 
States through the International Coop- 
eration Administration programs has 
had important direct benefits Israeli 
education and economic development. 
Educational exchanges between Israel 
and the United States are fostered and 
increased the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt programs. 

Despite the uncertainties surround- 
ing the future Israel, seems clear 
that its educational system effective 
and will make rich contribution 
the future the country and the area. 
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School Reform Yugoslavia: How Unesco Helped 


ALAN 


1953 the government Yugo- 
slavia decided undertake complete 
reform the country’s school system. 
School Reform Commission, with 
eight sub-commissions, was set 
examine the steps involved chang- 
ing the educational system. Federal 
Institute for Educational Research was 
established Belgrade, and each 
the six republics the Federal Re- 
public similar institutes were created 
help find ways improve teaching 
and learning. 

Many the problems, such 
finance and legislation for reform, 
could solved only the Yugoslavs 
themselves without recourse out- 
side help. But there were many other 
problems, such the development 
new educational techniques, which 
could most readily solved through 
knowledge practices other 
countries. World events since 1939 
had cut off Yugoslav educators from 
most countries abroad. great deal 
had done repair the damage 
suffered during World War II. Teach- 
ers had trained; schools had 
built. And the educational system, 
which was derived great extent 
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from that the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire before the First World War, 
was itself defective. Total reform 
was necessary the educational sys- 
tem was satisfy the needs Yugo- 
slavia modern state. 

Unesco was asked help the Yugo- 
slavs learn more about modern trends 
education. The technical assistance 
program for Yugoslavia was one 
the largest programs directed toward 
single objective which Unesco had 
ever undertaken any its member 
states. 1955 and 1956, Unesco 
awarded fellowships Yugoslavs 
study the educational systems 
other countries. Each the Fellows 
spent three months abroad. They cov- 
ered the United States and coun- 
tries Western Europe—France, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Repub- 
lic Germany, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Italy and Switzerland. 

Arrangements were also made for 
ten educational experts from abroad 
spend three months Yugoslavia 
hold meetings, seminars and study 
groups with Yugoslav teachers and ad- 
ministrators. addition, Unesco sent 
$20,000 worth foreign equipment— 
mostly science teaching apparatus and 
audio-visual aids—to seven educa- 
tional establishments Yugoslavia. 

This Unesco program aroused con- 
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siderable interest other countries, 
particularly those which the Yugo- 
slav Fellows had visited. 

Toward the end 1957, survey 
was made determine the effective- 
ness the assistance given Unesco. 
first step the Yugoslav govern- 
ment prepared go-page report giving 
its reasons for requesting Unesco’s as- 
sistance and describing its effective- 
ness. Next, staff member from the 
Unesco headquarters Paris spent 
month Yugoslavia. visited five 
the six republics and interviewed 
the educators who had held 
Unesco fellowships. also visited 
five the seven establishments which 
had received equipment from Unesco, 
and spoke with many persons who 
were familiar with the missions the 
ten experts from abroad. 

final report was then written 
which had the approval both 
Unesco and the government Yugo- 
slavia. The most important achieve- 
ment described the report was the 
maximum use which the Yugoslav 
government had made Unesco’s 
assistance. Although this was one 
the largest programs ever undertaken 
Unesco, Unesco’s financial contri- 
bution was small comparison with 
the contribution the country itself. 
Moreover, the Yugoslav government’s 
imaginative use Unesco’s assistance 
led results which far exceeded the 
actual financial expenditure. 

The careful handling the fellow- 
ship program illustrates how these 
maximum results were achieved. All 
the persons who were chosen for study 
fellowships were well-qualified and 
mature teachers and educational ad- 


ministrators. Their average age 
taking the fellowships was 44. 
Relatively few them had previously 
been abroad for study purposes. The 
group included representatives from 
each the six republics and from 
each branch education which re- 
form was undertaken. Some 
the Fellows traveled teams and 
some traveled individually. Each was 
assigned task which involved study- 
ing the educational systems specific 
countries particular types edu- 
cational problems, such teacher 
training science teaching. 

The Yugoslav government paid all 
travel costs, that Unesco funds 
could used exclusively for the 
maintenance and tuition the Fel- 
lows the countries they visited. 
Therefore, maximum number fel- 
lowships could provided within the 
budget allocated Unesco. The Yu- 
goslav government also sent one its 
leading educational administrators 
Unesco headquarters Paris help 
plan the program. result care- 
ful planning the Unesco Secretariat 
and each the countries involved 
the program, all the visits were 
carried out intended. The most se- 
vere criticism made the Fellows 
was that their visits were often too 
crowded and too hurried. They all 
agreed, however, that they had seen 
and learned great deal that was 
use them their subsequent jobs. 

Every person who had received 
fellowship had remained the field 
education. Many filled posts 
throughout Yugoslavia. Five were sec- 
retaries the Councils for Education 
which supervise all facets education 
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each the six republics. 
jority the members the Fed- 
eral Institute for Educational Re- 
search were former Unesco Fellows, 
were majority the staff members 
the corresponding institutes each 
republic. Many other Fellows were di- 
rectors schools, teacher training col- 
leges, technical schools and other types 
educational institutions. 

The impact ideas from abroad, 
derived largely through the Unesco 
fellowships, was far greater than 
might expected from the number 
participants the program. The 
efforts the Fellows were greatly re- 
inforced the visits the ten ex- 
perts from abroad. Five the experts 
were specialists vocational educa- 
tion, four general education and 
one school architecture. Two came 
from France, two from the United 
Kingdom, and one each from Ger- 
many, Denmark, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands and Sweden. 
The study groups and meetings which 
were organized the experts the 
main centers Yugoslavia were at- 
tended teachers from all parts 
the various republics. 

The science-teaching and audio- 
visual aids provided Unesco were 
also source for learning about some 
the education methods other 
countries. considerable expense, 
the Yugoslav government supple- 
mented the Unesco equipment with 
locally equipment. 
The institutions which had these tech- 
nical aids provided Unesco could 
thus developed model experi- 
mental schools. the end 1957, 
all the Unesco equipment had been 
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delivered; was well cared for and 
was, varying degrees, put good 
use. 

The total reform educational 
system is, course, long process. 
first step toward legislation, the 
School Reform Commission issued 
report its proposals which was 
debated the Federal People’s 
Assembly early 1958. Although 
Unesco was way directly con- 
cerned with the drafting this re- 
port, four the members the 
Commission had held Unesco fellow- 
ships 1955. fifth had held 
Unesco fellowship earlier pro- 
gram. Moreover, about the 100 
members the sub-commissions had 
been Unesco Fellows. Thus the indi- 
rect Unesco upon school re- 
form will probably profound. 

The system education 
evolved Yugoslavia ultimately de- 
pends upon decisions made the 
government and the people. Through 
Unesco they have been given the 
chance learn, first-hand experi- 
ence, that the problems educational 
reform are not unique Yugoslavia. 
other fields, that one nation can learn 
from another. Unesco 
opportunity for learning from an- 
other country, but the benefits de- 
rived from that opportunity depend 
government’s use Unesco’s as- 
sistance. Although other countries 
not necessarily have educational prob- 
lems exactly like those Yugoslavia, 
there much learned from the 
imaginative and constructive use 
which Yugoslavia has made Unes- 
co’s technical assistance. 
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Cambridge Vistas 


SYLVIA PLATH HUGHES 


When American college graduate 
sails from the United States study 
Cambridge University England, the 
experience transition some re- 
spects like turning back time ma- 
chine. sure, the modern world 
has not left Cambridge untouched: 
narrow one-way streets 
ously jammed with steady traffic 
motorcycles, bicycles, cars and tomato- 
red two-story busses, while jet planes 
white trails against the sky. But 
spite twentieth century innova- 
tions, the town Cambridge main- 
tains its unique atmosphere country 
calm. 

Situated the edge the Fens, 
Cambridge has flat landscape which, 
when the mists rise twilight, takes 
the muted green and silver-gray 
tones Corot painting. From the 
western gable window Whitstead, 
small house for foreign students the 
grounds Newnham College, one sees 
vista peaked orange-tile rooftops 


SYLVIA PLATH HUGHES spent two years 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Ful- 
student. Her poems have won prizes 
both England and this country, where 
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and The New Yorker. She graduate 
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with chimney-pots, diminishing per- 
spective kitchen gardens and, 
course, those ubiquitous large black 
ravens, lurching along the ground with 
sinister air hunching darkly the 
trees, muttering perhaps, one listens 
closely, 

the writer, the artist, Cam- 
bridge the center fresh images, 
fresh colors—as are the special corners 
England visited vacation-time. 
The rooks, bare moors, emerald fields, 
meadow flowers and intricate webbing 
black stone walls Yorkshire, for 
example, find their way into poems 
and sketches. Whether viewing the iso- 
lated tumble-down remains “Wuth- 
ering Heights” Bronté country 
the jewel-bright stained glass windows 
King’s Chapel, Cambridge, one feels 
sense deep-rooted history and tra- 
dition the paradoxically new stim- 
ulus antiquity which may enrich 
one’s creative work and become 
integral part it. And the eye 
poet, the eye artist, Cambridge 
and its environs offer memorable 
vistas. 

One the loveliest walks the sur- 
rounding countryside leads across 
green meadows along the river 
Granchester. Here, brisk winter 
afternoons, tea may had beside 
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“The isolated tumble-down remains ‘Wuthering Heights’ Bronté country....’ 


glowing coal fire The Orchard. 
picture Rupert Brooke looks down 
from the wall, and the hands the 
clock are stopped the hour men- 
tioned his poem Old Vicarage, 
“Stands the Church 
clock ten three? And there 
honey still for There is. And 
most delectable, fragrant honey is, 
too. 

the dark waters the river Cam, 
swans float pale feathery clouds, 
bobbing for apples fallen from over- 
hanging fruit trees. Fleets quacking 
ducks outmaneuver the daily armada 
punts, canoes and rowing shells 
which crowd the narrow stream. From 
the vantage point punt, the scenic 
panorama the “Backs” unfolds: the 
rough, angular wooden bridge 
Queens’ College, the incredibly green 
lawns under the Gothic spires 
King’s Chapel, the covered “Bridge 
Sighs” joining the old and new courts 
St. John’s. All along the Backs there 


the green peace arched willows 
and quiet lawns; the sunlit air has the 
clear, sweet quality Cambridgeshire 
honey. 

Market Hill, the center town, 
while not hill all, certainly the 
most lively country markets. Every 
day the week the cobbled square, 
row upon row open stalls display 
their wares, ranging from vegetables, 
flowers, fruit, antique brass and second 
hand books puppies and parakeets. 
Each booth spills over with color: 
bunches green grapes, hands yel- 
low bananas, spiky pineapples; carrots, 
cabbages and beets with garden earth 
still clinging the roots; banks 
white and russet chrysanthemums 
the fall. And, the cold heart win- 
ter, the flower stands explode into 
springtime with bouquets daffodils, 
yellow sunlight, pots pink and 
grape-colored hyacinths, and the deli- 
cate white snow-star the narcissus. 

From the tale the group Ox- 
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ford students who migrated Cam- 
bridge 1209 hoping avoid town 
and gown feuds, the spires King’s 
Chapel begun Henry the 
fifteenth century, the Cambridge un- 
dergraduate aware rich histor- 
ical past. Each college boasts its roster 
famous names and there certain 
intimacy felt for these illustrious Cam- 
bridge students former days: Mil- 
ton’s mulberry tree flourishes the 
garden Christ’s College; bend 
the river above Granchester the 
pool where Lord Byron swam. Con- 
temporary student life moves against 
the mellow background centuries 
tradition. 

While the important 
part the American college scene, 
literally impossible divide Cam- 
bridge University from the town. 
sense, the University the town and 
vice versa. Clusters colleges, each 
one with green courts, gardens, archi- 
tecture and customs all its own, are 
separated cobbled lanes lined with 
colorful shops, inns, banks and public 
buildings. During the eight-week terms 
the streets are crowded with thousands 
students, clad the traditional 
black gowns, their way classes 
the morning, sports fields tea 
shops the afternoon, and theatre 
club activities night. 

Amid the tempting variety extra- 
curricular offerings which fill the term 
—plays, visiting speakers, ballet, con- 
certs, debates, foreign films and balls— 
the Cambridge student 
stantly make the difficult choice be- 
tween studies and the rich cultural 
life hand. Although required take 
only two sets examination papers 
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during his three years, and free 
attend lectures pleases, there 
nonetheless the tacit assumption that 
will spend good part the three 
brief eight-week terms—and the long 
between-term vacations themselves—in 
serious study. 

Long lists set examination books 
are published two years ahead, and ex- 
cept for the papers and discussions pre- 
pared for weekly supervisions with 
Faculty don, the student arranges his 


Drawings 
the author 


own tempo and scope work. Since 
there are none the tests and check- 
quizzes frequent American 
universities, the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for his education rests the stu- 
dent’s own hands. 

For the American college graduate 
fresh from the general elective pro- 
gram “liberal arts” education, the 
intense specialization British un- 
dergraduate seems begin surpris- 
ingly early. Before coming the uni- 


j 


versity, must choose his particular 


Faculty, and, once there, takes 
courses outside his department. Thus, 
the end three years, has 
thorough knowledge his subject and 
well-prepared for the series com- 
prehensive final exam papers, called 
his field. This concen- 
tration somewhat similar gradu- 
ate work America. 

However, the British student has al- 
ready received his education 
the highly selective preparatory 
schools and, the time ready 
for the university, considered ma- 
ture enough start scholarly speciali- 


“In sense, the University the colleges are separated cobbled 


zation his chosen subject. Limiting 
this may seem first glance 
American, one soon discovers that Brit- 
ish undergraduates have remarkable 
awareness politics, theatre and mu- 
sic—interests acquired not through col- 
lege courses, but independently. 

the other hand, contrast the 
advanced level their academic ma- 
turity, British students seem rather 
younger their social relationships 
than their American counterparts 
the same age. Separated until seven- 
teen eighteen preparatory 
schools, boys and girls begin learn 
college the casual, daily friendships 
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already taken for granted co-educa- 
tional American high schools. 

Nevertheless, even the stricter social 
disciplines Cambridge have cer- 
tain appeal. Biking haste down 
nearly-deserted street before midnight, 
black gown flying, caught glimpse 
three imposing gentlemen standing 
the corner, costumed like characters 
fresh from the Pickwick Papers: the 
Proctor, academic gown and hood, 
carrying mace, and his two “bull- 
wearing full morning dress com- 
plete with top hats. These officials 
maintain order among the undergrad- 
uates the town, and breaches con- 
duct incur penalties ranging from fines 
“rustication” expulsion. 

Curfew for Cambridge students 
the stroke twelve. After dark, the 


gates the college grounds are locked 
and the porter’s lodge remains the only 
entrance until midnight, when the 
college buildings assume the character 
impregnable fortress. Night- 
climbing is, necessity, secret and 
hazardous occupation. every stra- 
tegic climbing point the belated un- 
dergraduate finds ingenious revolving 
spikes, metallic teeth and thorny 
tangles wire, bearing strong re- 
semblance medieval torture instru- 
ments. The only alternative success, 
would seem, the rather unpleasant 
fate being impaled until dawn 
spears rusty iron. 

Perhaps the most marked change 
the daily climate the American stu- 
dent Cambridge occasioned the 
penetrating cold. Rumor has that 


“All along the Backs there the green peace arched willows and quiet lawns... 
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continuous blast freezing wind 
sweeps directly Cambridge from the 
Russian steppes. any rate, the lack 
central heating and the near equa- 
tion indoor and outdoor tempera- 
tures England encourage spartan 
attitude. 

took few weeks get used 
seeing breath hanging white 
puffs the air, like Indian smoke 
signals, while took bath. The heat 
radius the gas fires, which raven- 
ously devour shillings 
rooms, small enough that butter, 
stored tea cupboard few feet 
away, remains fresh and rock-hard 
the day was bought. easy 
understand the rarity iceboxes 


“On the edge the Fens...a vista peaked orange-tile rooftops. 
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England; mere cupboards harbor the 
chill polar regions. 

Yet these very differences, large and 
small, combine make the special 
texture life Cambridge. When 
found myself expertly piling peas 
the back left-hand fork, looking 
forward stewed tomatoes and fried 
bread for breakfast, toasting scones be- 
fore the gas fire, and sensing sudden 
warm loyalty and admiration surge 
from the heart lovely, radiant Queen 
Elizabeth and the smiling Duke 
walked through our dining hall 
their royal visit Newnham—then 
knew how very much had grown 
feel part “This blessed plot, this 
earth, this realm, this England.” 
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The Education 


Physically Handicapped Children 
Western Europe 


WALLACE and ISABELLE WAGNER TAYLOR 


culture where child welfare has 
become central article faith, 
children arouse much compassion 
those with physical handicaps. 
this, the “children’s century”, how 
society discharging its obligation 
provide education for the blind, the 
deaf and the crippled among its chil- 
dren? Last year, sought answers 
this question survey conducted 
the countries Western Europe. 

The survey was carried out under 
the auspices the International So- 
ciety for the Welfare Cripples and 
the International Union for Child 
Welfare, with the endorsement 
Unesco and financial support the 
World Rehabilitation Fund, the Asso- 
ciation for the Aid Crippled Chil- 
dren, the Easter Seal Research Foun- 
dation the National Society for 
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Crippled Children and Adults, and the 
National Foundation. The 
surveyed were Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, England and Wales, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Northern Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Yugoslavia. The handicapped 
groups studied included the blind and 
partially sighted, the deaf and hard 
hearing, the speech handicapped, those 
with neuromuscular disabilities, the 
cerebral palsied, the epileptic and del- 
icate, and the multiply-handicapped. 
The increasing awareness the 
responsibility for, and 
stake in, the education physically 
handicapped children was evident 
every country included the survey. 
The adequacy the opportunity af- 
forded these children varies greatly 
from country country, however, and 
country are responsible officials 
with present programs. Never- 
theless, each country start has been 
made, and dedicated people are de- 
termined that present opportunities 


fair days, the children the Hospital Bone and Joint Surgery 


Konstancin, Poland, take their remedial exercises outdoors. 


will extended rapidly possible. 

Only Great Britain possible 
determine the real dimensions 
the problem educating the handi- 
capped, since the only country 
with adequate statistics. the other 
countries planning must proceed 
the basis estimates derived from the 
records voluntary societies, system- 
atic surveys only limited areas and 
investigations carried other coun- 
tries, with the assumption that similar 
conditions prevail. The most accurate 
figures are available the blind, since 
they are most easily identifiable, and 
have been provided with special edu- 
cation services for the longest period. 
Statistics the deaf are the next most 
accurate for the same reason. the 
other hand, the extent congenital 
deformity impossible determine 
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several countries where there are 
laws requiring physicians mid- 
wives report such conditions, 
where existing laws requiring such re- 
ports are habitually neglected. This 
neglect excused the grounds that 
there point case-finding and 
case-reporting until possible 
treat the cases discovered. Rather than 
create expectations that could not 
met, mobile unit 
Greece suspended operations when 
many children were brought that they 
could not treated with available 
facilities. hoped that the 
recent WHO conference accident 
prevention will help stimulate in- 
terest the collection morbidity 
statistics without which there can 
adequate planning for education 
for these children. 
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found that there tendency 
define handicaps general rather 
than specific terms and make chil- 
dren eligible for special education 
they are able benefit from it. Med- 
ical and educational advances are 
steadily shrinking the number who are 
judged incapable benefiting from 
special education, and school attend- 
ance policies are reflecting this new sit- 
uation. Where specific definitions are 
written into law, administrators tend 
interpret the law such way 
permit maximum benefits the 
individual. Where insistence rigid 
definitions does exist, now really 
based the lack special school fa- 
cilities, and thus becomes effect 
screening device for apportioning the 
few educational opportunities among 
the large number children who 
could learn given the chance. 


general, schooling for the handi- 
capped lags behind schooling for the 
normal child. Although education for 
physically handicapped 
now compulsory all but five coun- 
tries—Greece, Ireland, Poland, Portu- 
gal and Spain—in most countries 
still possible for the handicapped child 
exempted from this requirement. 
Where compulsory education still 
ideal even for the normal child, 
futile expect more than oc- 
casional pilot program, usually 
large city, for the handicapped child. 
The handicapped child may ex- 
cused from school attendance med- 
ical grounds transportation 
school too However, many 
more fail attend school because 
non-enforcement the law. some 
instances, parents not realize the 
importance education for handi- 


Occupational therapy aids physical skills and social development 
the new Hellenic Society Center for Crippled Children Athens. 
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capped children, and hesitate draw 
community attention the child and 
themselves requesting special ed- 
ucational services. other cases, the 
problem ignored community-wide 
tacit consent, since does not seem 
possible provide the necessary facil- 
ities. 

every country the first institutions 
established for the physically handi- 
capped were for the blind and the deaf. 
About the same number countries 
made provision first for the deaf 
first for the blind; Northern Ire- 
land and Sweden the first institu- 
tion grouped the blind and the deaf 
together. Only few institutions had 
been established the latter part 
the eighteenth century; the first school 
for the blind was founded England 
1790, the same year which the 
first school for the deaf was founded 
the Netherlands. Most institutions 
were founded during the nineteenth 
century, with few established late 
the twentieth century, were those 
Greece. 

The crippled the orthopedically 
handicapped were the next group 
receive attention, terms dates 
when the first institutions appeared, 
and also terms the number 
countries making such provisions. 
nearly every instance the cerebral pal- 
sied have been the last receive spe- 
cial attention. 

The remotely located, cheerless, 
charitable institutions hous- 
ing hundred more children, char- 
acteristic the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, are found much less 
frequently today. Now special facili- 
ties seek maintain family and home 


conditions wherever possible, pro- 
vide good substitute arrangements 
where family conditions cannot pro- 
vided. Denmark, one school for 
crippled children was built accom- 
modate groups not 
more than youngsters. These chil- 
dren are the charge couple, 
take their meals their own dining 
room and from the youngest 
school child the 16-year-old about 
leave the school, accept responsibility 
for each other brothers and sisters. 
England and Norway, plans are un- 
derway establish several small resi- 
dential schools distributed throughout 
the country instead one large resi- 
dential unit, that children will 
least able spend weekends with 
their families even though their homes 
are too distant for them attend spe- 
cial schools day basis. There are 
still schools southern Europe, how- 
ever, where boys with shaved heads are 
dressed identical smocks and are 
receiving training, rather than educa- 
tion, from teachers who believe their 
jobs are limited the imparting 
skills and information. 

Only gradually trend develop- 
ing toward the separation the parti- 
ally sighted from the blind, and the 
hard hearing from the deaf, their 
school instruction. For example, while 
every country has residential institu- 
tion for the blind and for the deaf, 
there are only two countries with sep- 
arate residential schools for the parti- 
ally sighted, and only five with day 
schools for this group, although one 
these—a school Portugal for only 
six children—should rightly called 
class rather than school. Similarly, 
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Modern methods and equipment are used the Home for Cerebral Palsied Children Denmark. 


while every country has residential 
institution for the deaf, there are only 
seven countries with boarding schools 
for the numerically greater group 
the hard hearing, and only two with 
day schools for them. Expanded pro- 
grams will general concentrate 
providing educational opportunities 
within commuting distance the 
child’s home. 

separate the hard hearing from the 
deaf because the lack equipment 
with which measure the residual 
hearing youngsters, and the lack 
hearing aids for their use. Incidentally, 
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lip reading preferred sign lan- 
guage all but few schools, and 
these will introduced soon 
the older members retire. 

Opportunities for schooling for the 
mentally retarded blind and the ment- 
ally retarded deaf are steadily increas- 
ing, though some the southern coun- 
tries have almost place for such 
multiply handicapped 
their educational systems. 

The personal and social gains 
achieved through the continuous ad- 
justment the blind child the 
seeing world, the deaf child the 
hearing world, and the crippled child 
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One Europe’s most modern centers for the rehabilitation and education handi- 
capped children this home which was built Hermagor, Austria, with the assistance 


the mobile world are not yet fully 
understood most the European 
countries. very apparent, however, 
that the trend toward the integra- 
tion the handicapped child into 
the regular classroom wherever can 
done his over-all advantage, often 
with the specific proviso 
teacher willing assume this added 
responsibility. There also slow but 
steady increase the number spe- 
cial classes within the regular school 
for various groups handicapped 
children. Poland, however, educa- 
tional authorities oppose placing han- 
dicapped children the regular 
schools the grounds that this prac- 
tice slows the work normal children 
without providing appropriate 
learning situation for exceptional 
children. 

every country except Spain some 
arrangements are made for the instruc- 


tion children who are hospitalized 
for long terms. These programs are 
well developed the northern coun- 
tries and Poland, where “educa- 
tional supplement the work 
the regular These aides, who 
must trained, certified teachers, 
have charge the children through all 
their waking hours except those spent 
the classroom; they help the chil- 
dren write letters, play games and pre- 
pare assignments. Thus they the 
work that done many other coun- 
tries social workers and volunteers. 

some hospitals, those Ire- 
land, children are taken from their 
wards classrooms, even 
though may mean moving them 
their beds. other hospitals teacher 
stations herself halfway down row 
beds and lectures the pu- 
pils. This kind arrangement can re- 
sult from crowded hospital condi- 
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tions, shortage trained teachers 
the idea that classes are held only 
comply with “unrealistic” laws. 

The homebound child even less 
fortunate; most countries little 
provision made for his systematic 
instruction. some instances, 
Ireland, such instruction arranged 
only for the blind. general, volun- 
tary organizations take the initiative, 
and may, Belgium, provide cor- 
respondence courses for the home- 
bound. 

nearly all the countries, advanced 
training required for least few 
groups special teachers. Austria, 
England, France and Poland expect all 
special teachers have specialized 
training. Only Greece and Spain re- 
quire such training for any special 
teachers; the Netherlands regularly 
certified male elementary teachers 
must have supplementary certificates 
for teaching gymnastics 
crafts, and women for teaching gym- 
nastics and needlework. Teachers 
the deaf are the one group who must 
have special training all but the 
three countries mentioned above. 
Teachers the blind are the second 
group most frequently expected 
have special training. England, 
France, Sweden and Switzerland train- 
ing for teachers the hard hearing 
listed separately from training for 
teachers the deaf. The training 
speech therapists listed specifically 
Denmark, England, France, Nor- 
way, Switzerland and Portugal. 

Specialized training varies from one 
two years full-time instruction 
much four five years pri- 
marily in-service training. Full-time 
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training usually followed pro- 
bationary period in-service training. 

Several countries now require that 
special-education teachers 
liminary experience 
normal children. This experience may 
England, required without specify- 
ing the term such experience. Only 
few countries indicate the exact num- 
ber years experience that are re- 
quired, which may range from one 
four. 

less than half the countries in- 
cluded this survey are the salaries 
special-education teachers greater 
than those regular teachers. Swe- 
den only teachers the blind have 
more favorable salaries; Switzerland 
most special teachers have better sal- 
aries than regular teachers except 
some private institutions. Ireland 
and Portugal only few teachers 
with special training receive better sal- 
aries, while Greece and Italy sal- 
aries special teachers are some 
instances actually less than those 
regular teachers. 

The salaries special-education 
teachers government-supported 
government-aided schools, like those 
other teachers, are paid the national 
government Austria, Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, 
and Norway. Belgium the govern- 
ment pays their salaries only special 
circumstances, and Spain and Swe- 
den the government pays the major 
part but not all the salaries. 

Vocational training some kind 
offered every country, though 
few countries such Spain ex- 


tremely limited. general, the more 
highly developed the country and the 
broader its program social services, 
the more varied and extensive its pro- 
gram vocational training for various 
categories physically handicapped 
persons. Efforts are being made ex- 
pand the training the blind and the 
deaf from the traditional 
signed them into the fields busi- 
ness and industry. The handicapped 
person gradually achieving more 
useful and socially respected role 
the community; fact, Poland, the 
system incentives for workers, plus 
those for the physically handicapped, 
results making the handicapped 
weaver privileged and highly paid 
person his community. 

The approach treatment, 
which utilizes the services physi- 
cians, specially trained teachers, phys- 
ical therapists, occupational therapists, 
psychologists and social workers, 
now found the more advanced coun- 
tries, projects illustrating 
this approach are now, shortly will 
be, available every country. Phy- 
sicians almost always lead the team, 
although some countries special ed- 
ucators known “curative pedago- 
who have pi- 
oneered this approach, retain 
status equal that the physician. 
There are still some physicians, how- 
ever, who treat the medical problem 
alone, ignoring the contribution the 
special educator, the social worker 
the therapist. These physicians are 
only gradually learning that integra- 
tion into society the objective 
treatment and that treatment cannot 
considered complete until the 


former patient becomes self-sustain- 
ing member society. 

Personnel shortages delay the expan- 
sion the type treatment. 
There are not enough physical thera- 
pists occupational therapists. Spe- 
cial educators are short supply ex- 
cept the large cities. The concept 
these services new that several 
countries there are even now 
portunities for training these pro- 
fessions. The first school for physical 
therapists Ireland, for example, has 
just been started and there still 
such school Spain Portugal. 
There are also very few speech thera- 
pists and social workers. seems cer- 
tain that the demand for these services 
will increase more rapidly 
sons can trained. 

every country voluntary organi- 
zations continue play important 
role providing educational services 
for the physically handicapped child. 
some instances the central govern- 
ment has little little taken over the 
schools and institutions founded 
these societies, while other countries 
the private groups continue operate 
their establishments with varying de- 
grees financial support and super- 
vision from the government. 

Support for the programs for the 
physically handicapped provided 
interesting variety methods. For 
example, Ireland funds 
vided from the profits made from bet- 
ting pools organized the parents, 
and England contributions are fre- 
quently invited from patrons the 
cinema. Such support supplements the 
subsidies provided the central gov- 
ernment. 
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Up-to-date facilities and cheerful surroundings like those the new Orthopedic Clinic the 
Medical Academy Warsaw are providing brighter prospects for handicapped children. 


The present generation handi- 
capped children has better prospects 
than those previous generations. 
However, the influence the best pro- 
grams needs permeate and strength- 
all the others. This seems likely 
happen, and happen rapidly, 
view the rising standard living 
most countries, and the parallel con- 
cern for humanitarian 
tional objectives. This concern nec- 
essary create the climate opinion 
favorable for taking prompt action. 
The educational and medical knowl- 
edge are now available, and WHO and 
Unesco have the structure and experi- 
ence disseminate them, with their 
conference techniques and the pools 
experts whom they can call for con- 
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sultation service. Unesco should have 
least one full-time person special 
education advise both governments 
and voluntary agencies. International 
voluntary groups such the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare 
Cripples, the International Union for 
Child Welfare, the World Veterans 
Federation, the International 
for the Blind and the International 
Foundation for the Deaf have already 
accomplished much working with 
national groups. 

The prospects for handicapped chil- 
dren seem much brighter; appears 
that the latter half the twentieth 
century, least Western Europe, 
will more clearly deserve its title 
the “children’s 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Public Education America, edited 
George Bereday and Luigi 
Volpicelli. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 212 pages. $4.00. 


Public Education America 
modest book consisting 
essays. considerable value foreign 
students who seek ready guide the 
American educational scene, also 
interest the non-specialized stu- 
dent, school board member general 
reader. 

Inevitably uneven its pre- 
sentations. the editors say the 
preface: “[The book] bears the marks 
editorial red pencil, forever 
the lookout for excessive self-praise 
self-abasement.” What pity! 
result this carefulness, the editors, 
“an Italian and recent American 
Polish know more about the 
possibly interesting excesses the 
writers than the reader does. 

With few exceptions, the chapters 
are very tame. One can quarrel only 
with the excess understatement and 
the fragmentary nature some the 
essays. Fortunately, counterbalance 


this brevity, each writer recommends 
list relevant books and articles. The 
foreign student especially should un- 
dertake additional reading any field 
interest him. 

Although each topic receives ex- 
tremely brief treatment, the general 
coverage immense. cite few il- 
lustrations, the contents include Basic 
Features American Education, Phil- 
osophical Theories, The Private 
School, The American College, Re- 
ligion, Race, The Curriculum, Man- 
power Problems, Federal Control, Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction, and The 
Teaching International Relations. 

student should regard this book 
representative prevailing opinion 
the United States. There con- 
sensus evidence cross-fertiliza- 
tion among the separate authors. 
Some, like Freeman Butts, 
Kandel, Fretwell, Robert Hav- 
ighurst, James Quillen, Paul 
Mort and William Stanley, care- 
fully state their positions; they avoid 
the easy answers, the “slanted” views. 

few others may cause the unwary 
reader grasp strange formula- 
tions. Thus Lawrence Cremin fails 
present the obvious counter-argu- 
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ments the absurd idea, reminiscent 
7984, that American public 
schools are really private 
cause they shun religious instruction)! 
Philip Phenix later chapter 
bolder and more the point. re- 
ligion defined the pattern 
ganization life relation values 
regarded ultimate, then 
“the principle that church and 
state should separate does not 
mean that religion and state should 
severed. Indeed, according 
fundamental functional definition 
religion, suggested above, such 
separation would impossible, 
since the very conduct govern- 
ment pre-supposes commitment 
certain values ultimate. usu- 
ally said that the common faith 
America the democratic faith. 
One article this democratic faith, 
ciple, that freedom belief has 
priority over any ecclesiastical in- 
stitution and its claims author- 
ity. American democracy therefore 
presupposes particular doctrine 
the institutional church not 
supremely authoritative and not 
coextensive with religion. This 
theological doctrine 
derived from Protestantism) 
which all Americans tacitly sub- 
scribe, part their common de- 
mocratic faith. our democracy, 
preservation freedom indi- 
vidual conscience and belief 
matter life-and-death impor- 
tance and such functionally 
religious principle.” 
view recent blunderbuss at- 
tacks the American public schools, 
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chapter most timely. The 
heart lies the following article 
—of fact faith, according one’s 
point view: 

public schools 
are the means which the Ameri- 
can people insure the transmission 
their cultural heritage and the 
development 
competence necessary 
and extend their traditional demo- 
cratic values. This does not mean 
that the contribution privately- 
supported schools not recognized 
alongside the voluntarily sup- 
ported private schools, there 
public school system open all. 

Among the values which Amer- 

ican schools seek preserve and 

extend are belief in: 

The infinite value and dignity 
every individual. 

Equality opportunity for 
every individual develop 
and use his potentialities. 

Basic rights and liberties for 
all. 

The team method solving 

common problems based 

the cooperation equals. 

The use reason the solu- 
tion problems. 

The dream better life for 
all—a faith that there mu- 
tual respect, equal opportu- 
nity, civil liberty, individual 
initiative, cooperation and 
the use reason, Americans 
can continue the present 
and future, they have the 
past, solve their problems 
and improve their way life. 


The description the compet- 
ence which the individual requires 
maintain and extend the above 
values rapidly changing, in- 
dustrial-urban culture provides the 
basis for identifying the basic ob- 
jectives public education the 
United States.” 

Stanley reverts recurring theme 
the book’s final chapter which de- 
voted and continuity”. 
states, doctrine the separation 
church and state rests, part, 
the liberal and democratic principle 
freedom religion.” This sentence 
may strike some readers paradox- 
ical, not heretical. This reviewer 
finds refreshing and well supported 
the text. 

Bereday and Volpicelli 
dered substantial educational service 
bringing all these authors together 
single book. Almost any chapter 
would furnish fuel for lively discus- 
sion the issues that confront to- 
day.—George Stoddard, New York 
University. 


The Pakistan Student, Naeem 
Rathore, American Friends the 
Middle East, New York, 1958. pages. 


its subtitle indicates, this pamph- 
let, which could easily expanded 
into book, investigates the Pakistani 
conceptions the United States; his 
problems and evaluation his ex- 
perience the United States and upon 
return Pakistan.” Mr. Rathore 
samples three groups Pakistani stu- 
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dents: those Pakistan (who have 
never studied the S.) those study- 
ing the United States and those who 
have returned home after studying 
the United States. sets forth infor- 
mation about each group including 
vital statistics, fields study, academic 
level and choice occupation. 
then inquires into actual antici- 
pated gains from study the United 
States and preconceptions about the 
United States. 

Some interesting differences and 
similarities appear among the three 
groups. per cent the 
Pakistani students the United States 
are married compared with ten per 
cent those Pakistan. Forty-two 
per cent the Pakistani students 
the United States are refugees from 
India, compared with per cent 
those Pakistan. (Refugees have 
sometimes been thought more 
readily alienated study abroad than 
non-refugees.) The natural sciences 
and the social sciences are the top 
the list subjects studied both 
students currently the United States 
and students who were here during the 
past years. Engineering has replaced 
agriculture, however, the third most 
popular field. 

There were marked differences 
among the three groups the reasons 
they gave for wanting study the 
United States. the students who had 
not been the United States, per 
cent said they sought knowledge rather 
than opportunity improve their 
job prospects broaden their out- 
look. the students the United 
States, however, only per cent 
stressed acquisition knowledge; 
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per cent stressed improving their job 
prospects and seven per cent stressed 
broadening their outlook. After return 
home, per cent said that they had 
sought improve their job prospects, 
per cent acquire knowledge and 
three per cent broaden their out- 
look. Reactions students ques- 
tion this sort should probably not 
given too much weight. Neverthe- 
less, interesting that such large 
proportion shift their emphasis from 
knowledge improving job opportu- 
nities. The responses seem show 
increasingly practical, even material- 
istic, Orientation time passes. They 
seem show also that getting better 
job home becomes important cri- 
terion success against which the 
study experience abroad judged. 

surveying Pakistani students 
Pakistan, well those abroad and 
those who have returned home, Mr. 
Rathore has added new dimension 
our knowledge foreign students. 
has shown that there are many things 
can learn studying the total pop- 
ulation from which the 
dents America are selected. can 
fully understand the foreign student 
the United States only when 
know something about his counterpart 
home. 

Mr. Rathore reports, for example, 
that per cent the Pakistani stu- 
dents the United States would like 
settle here permanently. This 
high proportion. also reports, how- 
ever, that per cent those Pakis- 
tan who would like study the 
United States would also like settle 
here permanently. The desire 
side the United States, then, cannot 
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attributed primarily study the 
United States. has its roots the 
attitude Pakistani sudents before 
they leave home. Any action reduce 
the number Pakistani students who 
wish remain this country must 
clearly start Pakistan. Mr. Rathore 
reports further that per cent 
those who have returned Pakistan 
would like come back the United 
States for good. This would seem 
indicate that the desire return here 
increases significantly after return 
home. would interesting see 
further breakdown Mr. 
figures, showing length time 
home, determine whether the dis- 
affection greatest among those 
newly-returned those back for some 
years. 

Among the occupations which stu- 
dents Pakistan intended pursue, 
the fields preferred were engineering, 
medicine, law, teaching and, lesser 
extent, agriculture. (Mr. Rathore 
points out that students Pakistan 
generally not have free choice 
occupation, the decision being made 
their parents.) When Mr. Rathore 
questioned students attending profes- 
sional schools each field, found 
that the students agriculture and 
teaching were not nearly certain 
their future plans those engineer- 
ing, medicine and law. Eighty-seven 
per cent those teacher-training 
colleges and only per cent those 
agricultural colleges definitely planned 
into the field for which they were 
studying. When asked what they would 
like study they were offered 
opportunity study the United 
States, more than half those train- 
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ing teachers said they would 
switch engineering, medicine, busi- 
ness and other fields. agricultural 
colleges, the other hand, the num- 
ber students who would remain 
their field given opportunity 
study the United States increased 
from per cent per cent. These 
findings should noted those plan- 
ning exchange programs with Pakis- 
tan. 

Mr. Rathore makes number 
recommendations based comments 
from the students questioned and 
his own experience with Pakistani 
student groups. divides these rec- 
ommendations into four categories: 
those for the government Pakistan, 
for the Pakistani Embassy the 
United States, for institutions accept- 
ing Pakistani students and for the stu- 
dents themselves. suggests the 
Pakistani government, for example, 
that public-private agency es- 
tablished facilitate employment 
trained people after they return home, 
and that legislation passed the 
Pakistani National Assembly dis- 
courage Pakistani students from emi- 
grating the United States. While not 
all Mr. Rathore’s recommendations 
seem equally desirable feasible 
this reviewer, they deserve thoughtful 
consideration the groups whom 
they are addressed. 

Certain reservations must ex- 
pressed concerning the representative- 
ness two Mr. Rathore’s three 
samples. not clear whether the 
sample Pakistani students the 
reflects the views all Pakistani 
students the S., since the sample 
drawn only from students who an- 


swered the questionnaire, about half 
those whom was sent. sampling 
the group who had returned home, 
Mr. Rathore selected names from lists 
which obtained from sponsors and 
interested groups but fails specify 
how the lists were drawn up. The 
sample Pakistani students educa- 
tional institutions Pakistan appears 
more reliable. involved random 
sample students from every college 
and university Pakistan, total 
2,138 students. 

The study was financed Mr. 
Rathore, with assistance from the 
American Friends the Middle East. 
Its publication and distribution were 
made possible grant from the 
Foundation, small family 
foundation located New York City. 
The results amply justify the faith 
the two groups which made this stim- 
ulating piece research possible and 
ensured its wide distribution. 
—Barbara Walton. 


ADDITIONS THE 
REFERENCE SHELF 


Last year the News Bulletin published 
series eight articles describing ref- 
erence books the educational sys- 
tems other countries. Following 
brief survey new reference works 
and new editions books previously 
mentioned. 


Scientific Institutions Yugoslavia, 
Ivo Babic and Marijan Filipovic. 
Edition Jugoslavija, Belgrade, 1958. 
168 pages. 

This the first account foreign 
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language “the present state Yugo- 
slav scientific Actually, however, 
discusses all aspects higher educa- 
tion, giving information the five 
universities, their administration, cur- 
ricula and degree systems, and data 
other institutions higher education 
and learned societies. There also 
list periodicals classified disci- 
plines and short bibliography. The 
book has been published simultane- 
ously French under the title Les 
Institutions Scientifiques Yougo- 
slavie. 


Das Schul-und Bildungswesen Os- 
terreich, reprinted from 
ischen Ministry 
Education, Vienna, 1958. pages. 
charge. 

factual description German 
the various types schooling Aus- 
tria, from kindergarten through uni- 
versity, this booklet also includes in- 
formation trade schools, teacher 
training and adult education. Charts 
indicating the semester hours required 
various subjects should helpful 
school credentials from Austrian stu- 
dents. 


The Republic Korea—A Guide 
the Academic Placement Students 
from the Republic Korea United 
States Educational Institutions, 
Clara Koenig. World Education 
Series, Committee Evaluation 
Foreign Student Credentials the 
American Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
Ohio University, Athens, 1958. 
pages. $1.00. 
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This the third series guides 
prepared help admissions 
officers evaluate foreign 
dentials and arrive their own deci- 
sions proper and equitable place- 
ments. The booklet discusses the physi- 
cal aspects, language, beliefs, history 
and educational theory 
phy Korea—all important factors 
for understanding the 
dent’s background. There detailed 
explanation the educational systems 
both before and after 1948 and list- 
ing the various types schools, 
their curricula and the institutions 
higher education which had the ap- 
proval the Ministry Education 
January 1956. The 
raphy reminder that there very 
little information available Korean 
education fact which makes this 
particular booklet all the more valu- 
able. 


Higher Education the United King- 
dom—A Handbook for Students from 
Overseas. Published for the British 
Council and the Association Univer- 
sities the British Commonwealth 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, 
1958. 208 pages. Available the 
from the British Information Services, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. cents and cents post- 
age. 

This sixth revised edition hand- 
book first published 1936 contains 
all the information needed the for- 
eign student who considering study 
institutions higher education 
the United Kingdom. introductory 
chapter universities the United 
Kingdom, Sir James Mountford, 


has been reprinted from the previous 
edition. The chapter technical edu- 
cation the United Kingdom, how- 
ever, has been re-written include 
recent developments and expansions 
this area. The author Dr. 
Venables, Principal the College 
Technology Birmingham, whose 
book Technical Education 
lished Bell 1955. There ex- 
cilities for study ranging from account- 
ancy zoology, information de- 
grees awarded, and university fees and 
the charges for residential accommoda- 
tion. 


Canadian Universities and Colleges. 
National Conference Canadian Uni- 
versities, Ottawa, 1958. 
$2.00 Canada; $2.50 elsewhere. 

The sixth edition this biennial 
publication contains up-to-date infor- 
mation all aspects higher educa- 
tion Canada. addition brief 
outline the history Canadian uni- 
versities, there information ad- 
ministrative 
quirements, fees, courses offered and 
degrees conferred. There are also list- 


ings professional and learned so- 
cieties, the chief courses study and 
the schools which them, descrip- 


tions summer schools 
spondence courses, and chart show- 
ing the number graduate degrees 
awarded field 1956-57. 


Outline Norwegian Education, 
Olav Hove. The Royal Norwegian 
Ministry Foreign Affairs 
Royal Norwegian Ministry Church 
and Education, Oslo, 1958. 188 pages. 
Available loan from the Norwegian 
Information Service New York City 
and Washington, 

First published 1955, this second 
edition has been enlarged, revised and 
brought up-to-date meet the grow- 
ing demand for information educa- 
tion Norway. covers all levels 
education and presents clear picture 
the various types schools, their 
administration, courses offered and de- 
gree requirements. should con- 
sulted foreign students wishing 
study Norway, and admissions 
officers concerned with the placement 
Norwegian students American 
colleges and universities. 

—Lily von Klemperer. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


LANGUAGE SCHOOL 
FOR TOURISTS 

Many the tourists who visited 
Israel last summer took part ex- 
perimental one-week course conver- 
sational Hebrew organized the He- 
brew University Jerusalem. The 
course provided the tourists with vo- 
cabulary 400 500 words help 
them profit more fully from their visit. 
The instructors were students who had 
taken week’s intensive course 
teaching Hebrew. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS JAPAN 

The Japanese government plans 
increase the number its scholarships 
for students from Southeast Asian 
countries from and for stu- 
dents from European countries from 
recently completed residence 
hall with accommodation for 100 for- 
eign students will ease housing prob- 
lems for the visitors. 


INSTITUTE ORIENTAL 
STUDIES 

Institute Oriental Studies will 
open soon the University Bogota 
Colombia. The objective the In- 
stitute, which the first its kind 
Latin America, will develop cul- 
tural relations with countries the 
Orient and spread knowledge 
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their history, culture, geography and 
folklore throughout Latin America. 


TEN-YEAR PLAN FOR 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS 

ten-year plan calling for the ex- 
penditure two billion dollars im- 
prove and expand Italy’s school system 
now awaiting final approval the 
Italian Parliament. The plan includes 
the building new schools, expansion 
the teaching staff, increased state 
scholarships and purchase scientific 
and teaching equipment. The plan 
would provide the Italian school sys- 
tem with 150,000 more schoolrooms 
and 70,000 more teachers 
also calls for the creation 180 addi- 
tional university chairs and goo addi- 
tional posts university assistant. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM CENTER 

The creation Latin American 
International Center for Higher Edu- 
cation Journalism was proposed 
meeting publishers, newsmen, pro- 
fessors and government officials held 
this fall Quito, Ecuador, under 
Unesco auspices. ‘The Center would 
train teachers journalism for the 
Latin American countries. The gov- 
ernment Ecuador has offered Cen- 
tral University Quito the site for 
the Latin American Center. would 


similar the Center established 
Strasbourg 1957 which serves Eu- 
rope and adjacent areas Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East. 


SWEDISH DEGREES FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 

The Swedish government has ap- 
proved the creation three new uni- 
versity degrees intended primarily for 
foreign students studying the Uni- 
versity Stockholm. The degrees, each 
which will normally require two- 
year period study, are Master So- 
cial Science, Master Arts and Master 
Science. 


INDIAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION 

Indian Students Association was 
formed last August general meet- 
ing Indian students the Wash- 
ington, C., area. The elected officers 
are Hirendra Chauhan, president, and 
Pramod Vyas, chairman. The associa- 
tion located Apt. 501, Adams 
Mill Road, N.W., Washington 


PITTSBURGH EXPANDS 
EXCHANGE OFFICE 

The University Pittsburgh has 
announced the expansion its Cul- 
tural and Exchange Office and the ap- 
pointment Shepherd Witman 
its director. Dr. Witman has been di- 
rector the Residential Seminars 
World Affairs Lafayette College. 
The Residential Seminars will now be- 
come part the Pittsburgh program. 

Dr. Witman organized and directed 
the first international residential semi- 
nar, held Bryn Mawr 1954. The 
seminars are specialists’ programs 
which bring together adult leaders 


from all parts the world for inten- 
sive studies world affairs. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
BELGIUM MUSICAL CONTEST 

The 1959 Queen Elizabeth Bel- 
gium Musical Contest held next 
May Brussels, open violinists 
all nationalities who are between the 
ages and go. The competition, 
started 1951, held every year 
Brussels for violinists, pianists com- 
posers. 

The program works required for 
next year’s violin contest and for the 
piano competition 1960 may ob- 
tained from the Direction générale 
Concours musical international 
Reine Elisabeth Belgique, Palais 
des Beaux-Arts, rue Baron Horta, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


INFORMATION VIENNA 
YOUTH FESTIVAL 

group students and recent uni- 
versity graduates has announced the 
establishment Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the Independent Service 
for Information the Vienna Youth 
Festival. The purpose the Service 
provide American students with 
comprehensive and objective informa- 
tion about the Communist-sponsored 
Seventh World Youth Festival 
held Vienna next summer. 

consultation with other Ameri- 
can youth and student groups, the 
Service plans prepare and distribute 
information about the previous Festi- 
vals and report preparations for 
the Vienna meeting. will also pro- 
vide young Americans who decide 
attend the Festival with background 
data and world affairs, indi- 
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cations what expect Vienna 
and practical information 
pation. 

The Service located 324 College 
House Offices, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


ROSTER INTERNATIONALLY 
TRAINED PERSONS 


unique source information 
educational exchangees maintained 
the Institute International Edu- 
cation. Called the Roster Interna- 
tionally Trained Persons, com- 
prehensive file information 
citizens the United States and eighty 
foreign countries who have had inter- 
national experience. 

Statistical information exchang- 
ees drawn from governmental and 
private agencies and organizations here 
and abroad, international organiza- 
tions, ITE alumni files and the annual 
surveys educational institutions, 
conducted There are quar- 
ter million names the Roster 
present and approximately 30,000 
names are added the files each year. 

Specific data each exchangee 
recorded machine punch card. 
The recorded information includes 
year birth, sex, home country, year 
beginning assignment, educational 
institution attended, academic status, 
field interest and source financial 
support. Beginning with the 1957-58 
survey, interest employment also 
recorded. 

The Roster Internationally 
Trained Persons has served business 
firms, private and governmental organ- 
izations, foundations, educational in- 
stitutions and student organizations. 
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The Institute has compiled lists 
students for personnel identification, 
research purposes and program plan- 
ning. The new records listing interest 
employment are particularly useful 
business firms seeking trained 
employees for their overseas branches. 

Information the Roster Inter- 
nationally Trained Persons may 
obtained writing the Exchangee 
Records Division, Institute Interna- 
tional Education, East 67th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


NEWS BULLETIN INDEX 
complete index for Volume 
the News Bulletin the September 
1957 through May 1958 issues 
available free charge. Requests for 
copies the Index should sent 
the Publications Division, Institute 
International Education, East 67th 

Street, New York 21, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 

Competition now open for schol- 
arship attend the 1959-60 session 
the College Europe Bruges, Bel- 
gium. The scholarship, which covers 
travel, tuition, board, lodging and inci- 
expenses, offered the Amer- 
ican Committee United Europe. 
Applicants must U.S. citizens, un- 
der years old, single, able speak 
French and have bachelor’s degree 
October 1959. 

The College Europe offers one- 
year graduate program European 
studies, with courses and seminars 
the social sciences, emphasizing Euro- 
pean economic and political problems. 
The annual enrollment about 
students drawn mainly 
countries Western Europe. 


Deadline for applications March 
1959. For further information write 
the American Committee United 
Europe, 120 East 56th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Cana- 
invites applications for the post 
Associate Professor Electrical En- 
gineering. Appointee will develop the 
graduate and undergraduate electrical 
engineering programs for the new 
School Engineering and must have 
experience both teaching 
search. Salary higher de- 
pending qualifications. Applica- 
tions should sent the Director, 
School Engineering, Carleton Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Canada. 

Further information the follow- 
ing posts may obtained from the 
Secretary, Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Gor- 
don Square, London W.C. England. 

The University Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications 
newly-created Chair Psychology, 
salary 3,500, closing date January 
12, 

tralia invites applications for the fol- 
lowing posts: Senior Assistant the 
Department Child Health, previous 


experience teaching and research 
university department pediatrics 
health required, salary 
3,000 3,200, closing date Jan- 
uary 1959; Senior Lecturer Poli- 
tics the Department History, 
salary 2,150 2,500, closing 
date January 16, 1959; newly-created 
Chair French, salary clos- 
ing date January 1959. 

The University Sydney, Australia, 
invites applications practicing 
physicians for the post Director 
its free diagnostic student health serv- 
ice which will established shortly. 
Applicants must have good knowl- 
edge internal medicine. Salary 
3,500. Closing date January 15, 

The Australian National University 
Canberra invites applications for 
the post Senior Fellow Fellow 
the Department Physical Biochem- 
istry. Applicants should have experi- 
ence physico-chemical aspects bio- 
chemistry. Appointee will assist the 
organization the department and 
supervision research and will ad- 
minister the department pending the 
arrival the Head. Appointee will, 
however, have considerable time 
pursue his own research. Salary range 
1,793 3,063. Closing date 


January 19, 1959. 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages Translation Page Technion 
Society; Pages and 18—American Friends the Hebrew University; Pages 23, 27, 28—British 
Information Services; Page British Travel Association. 
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Institute International Education 


East 67th Street, New York 21, 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
DONALD Executive Vice President 


PURCELL Executive Assistant the President 


BARTON Inter-American Department 
Director, Department for Asia-Africa 
Morris Department for East-West Exchanges 


BENJAMIN Director, Administrative Management 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


MIDWEST South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Director 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


SOUTHWEST Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main St., Houston 
ALICE Pratt, Director 


SOUTHEAST James Director 


WEST COAST Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 


country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, the 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 


